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Editorial: 


land. In the meetings of county welfare boards, 
in the meetings of boards of supervisors, and 
| even in the meetings of public welfare agencies’ staffs, 
_ old, old questions are beginning to be asked. Should 
‘a family receiving public assistance get more than the 
"poorest paid public employee? Should the able-bodied 
"head of a family be provided with work relief in some 
form, ostensibly to prevent him from being satisfied 
to live on home relief? Should relief to single men 
be made with a choice of institutional care if they 
} cannot manage to live on tickets for meals and 
F _ nights lodgings? Should assistance to non-residents 
“be limited to one or two weeks? What about the 
“non-resident sick person? And what is the local 
“public welfare agency to do with the family who 
has made migratory employment a pattern of living 
tand has no legal residence? 

These questions have plagued the world periodi- 
“cally for centuries. And periodically the old argu- 
/ ments are brought forth and the old remedies in 
| slightly revised form are tried out once more. In the 
| 1930s in the United States, however, we attacked the 
problem of human need with leadership that worked 


Cina OF APPREHENSION are again abroad in the 





MUST HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


from premises to fit the twentieth century. Mistakes 
were made. Much was learned that we all declared 
we would never forget. It is time now to review that 
experience and to make plans against the day— 
already at hand in many urban communities—when 
we must produce proof that experience has demon- 
strated that history need not repeat itself. 

The experience with work relief in the decade of 
the depression, for example, was extensive, costly, 
and brought almost unanimous agreement as to its 
value when students of the period reviewed work 
relief in retrospect. Public works were declared to 
be preferable from the humanitarian as well as the 
financial aspect. This conclusion was so generally 
agreed upon in such diverse studies as those spon- 
sored by the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Committee on Economic Development, that 
public welfare officials might well dust off these 
reports as they hear the taxpayers begin to discuss 
work relief. 

Out of experience within the memory of every 
public welfare official have come two other generally 
accepted principles of public welfare administration. 

(Continued on page 257) 
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"NOT BY BREAD ALUNE’— 
SERVICE MUST SUPPLEMENT ASSISTANCE 


by Desorau Mau toin, Chief, 
Division of Child Welfare Services 
South Carolina Department of Public Welfare 





HE OTHER Day I ran across this sentence tucked 
| away in the middle of a paragraph, of an 

article I was reading: “And when they came 
to the cross-roads they paused, looked back over 
the road they had traveled, renewed their courage 
and moved forward.” 

Today we stand at the cross-roads in public wel- 
fare. We too would profit by pausing to look back 
over the road we have traveled. But first, let us 
consider what brings us to the cross-roads. One of 
the first things I think of is that both our clients 
and the public are demanding a better type of service. 
People are no longer satisfied with “bread alone,” 
neither is the general public satisfied with that kind 
of help being given to people. Not long ago a 
Methodist minister came into one of our county 
offices and said, in relation to one of our aid to 
dependent children families, “I know you are giving 
this family food but they need more than that; 
what else do you plan to do? The church wants to 
help, but we do not pretend to have any scientific 
knowledge. We want guidance. Tell us how to 
help people without making them dependent.” 

These are very direct questions which demand an 
answer: What more than giving food are you going 
to do for this family? How will you use the 
church? How will you help the family, yet not rob 
them of their independence? 


Pusuic Asks Questions 


EB SOCIAL worKERs have got to be ready to answer 
W such questions. We have got to be ready to 
offer the guidance requested. Not many years ago 
we would have given a grocery order, and considered 
our job done. The church would have considered 
that it had no responsibility. No one would have 
questioned the effect the help would have had on 
the family. But not so any more. The general public 
is awake. They no longer accept, they question. That 
is an encouraging yet a challenging fact. We would 
do well to ask ourselves, when the public questions, 
“Can we justify our actions?” 

Not only does the public question the type of 
service we give, but it demands action. Seldom do 
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we get a request now that is not followed up by the 
one who referred it. If nothing is done within a 
reasonable length of time, we are asked why. Why 
haven’t you been able to clear that old age assistance 
application? Why has not that crippled man been 
put on the payroll? Why have not that child’s eyes 
been examined? Why has not some suitable plan 
been made for that neglected child? If we cannot 
say to the community that something has been done, 
we have got to give an intelligent and understandable 
answer to that “why.” It has often been said that a 
child learns by asking questions. It is just as true 
that Mr. John Q. Public learns by asking questions. 
Our answers must be clear, intelligent and honest. 


Requests Are DIFFERENT 


HE REQUESTS COMING to the agency are different. 
Tvery few families are starving for food in our 
state today, yet many are starving for understanding, 
for acceptance, for a chance to really live. 

A county director told me the other day that he 
had one client who was the most cantankerous person 
he had ever met. She complained about everything. 
She would come into the office and-argue about even 
a few cents cut in her check, or if it was raised, 
would make a trip to the office to complain that 
the raise was not enough. Nothing ever pleased 
her. One day he saw her coming, and being in no 
mood for arguing, he decided that regardless of 
what she said he was going to agree with her— 
even if she said black was white he was going to agree 
without protest. He said, “I learned a real lesson 
that day. That woman didn’t:care a thing about 
the increase or decrease in the check. All she wanted 
was a little understanding.” We have any number 
of clients just like that who come to us, not for 
money but for understanding. This is particularly 
true of our adolescent group. For instance, a fifteen 
year old ran into the office not long ago all out of 
breath and said, “I’m a delinquent girl—help me.” 

Not only are the requests different, but the clientele 


is different. It is no longer the man in rags who — 


comes for help, though we still have some of these, 
and always will. It is the mill executive who comes in 
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about his daughter. It is the banker who says, “I 
will pay the price if you will only give me advice” 
(and it is not uncommon for the worker to be 
offered money for her services, not in the form of 
bribes, but in a professional way). It is the business 
man who says, “Mine is not a financial problem, 
but my wife is gone, and my children must be 
placed.” Or it is the immoral woman who says, 
“I can manage my money but I want a case worker 
to teach me how to live.” I think that that in itself 
is a pretty good recommendation for some of our 
workers. This woman also said, “I can’t go straight 
if my case worker comes only every six months. 
If she would only come once a week, it would inspire 
me to live a different sort of life.” 


“Tuat GovERNMENT WoMAN” 


HAT IS NO DIFFERENT from the stories we used to 

hear about the people hating to see “that Govern- 
ment woman coming because she looks in the pantry 
and under the beds to see if we have something 
hidden that she doesn’t know about.” 

I am sure we would all agree that, with each 
passing day, our problems become more involved. It 
is no longer the simple task of establishing eligibility 
for a check, or taking a child to the clinic. Public 
welfare is bigger than that. We help people now 
not so much with money as with everyday living. 
Money has become only a resource in solving even 
greater problems. Fortunately even in our statistical 
reports we are placing less emphasis upon the number 
of checks given and more upon the number of 
persons served. 

Why do I say that we are at the cross-roads in public 
welfare? Summarizing briefly, people are no longer 
satisfied with a bread-giving program of public wel- 
fare. The public no longer accepts the fact that 
our work is good. They question, and they demand 
action or an intelligent explanation of why no action 
is taken. The problems are more involved. The 
emphasis has changed from relief to service. 

But have we all kept step? Have we brought our 
communities along with us, or will we have to lose 
time while we give them a chance to catch up 
with our thinking? 


A Loox Backwarp 


TANDING Now AT the cross-roads, we pause briefly to 
GC look back. We have come a long way—from being 
worthy to having a right to assistance; from a basket 
of groceries to a check to spend at will; from a public 
list of names in the paper to confidential records; 
from the $3 poor relief to $23 a month old age 


assistance; from the survival of the fittest to general 
assistance for the handicapped; from blind begging 
on the streets to rehabilitating those who are able 
to work; from binding out children because of pov- 
erty to aid to dependent children in order that the 
mother might keep her children with her; from seeing 
public welfare only as a check to that intangible 
thing which gives a person courage to live. Yes, 
we have come a long way, but what of the road 
ahead? 

Because of the change in our program and the 
demands from the public, we as workers must 
change our philosophy in line with the times. The 
check must not be more important to us than the 
person to whom the check is given. We have got to 
believe that the person who receives assistance is no 
different from the person who “inherits” a more 
stately position in life; that it is no disgrace to ask 
for something which is rightfully ours; that aid to 
dependent children carries no stigma for the child 
who receives it. We have got to change our concept 
of our job and realize that we are doing a total 
public welfare job rather than a public assistance 
or a child welfare service job alone. 

We have got to see that public assistance is a 
resource for giving service to the client; that the 
finance division makes it possible to get the money 
to the client in the right way; that the blind division 
is another resource for getting service to the blind 
client or those in need of eye service, and that the 
child welfare division is a resource for providing 
service to children. We cannot work separately and 
still maintain our unity. We must realize that we 
do not have a public assistance act for South Carolina, 
or a child welfare act for South Carolina, or a blind 
act for South Carolina. What we do have is a 
public welfare act for South Carolina which incor- 
porates all these divisions, thus making service to the 
client the paramount job of the agency. We must 
wake up to the fact that we cannot count pennies 
too consciously when it comes to human beings. 
I am not ignoring the fact that we have to stay 
within a limited budget, but it is important that we 
have the proper sense of values. 


A Case ILLUsTRATION 


ET ME USE ONE case to illustrate what I mean. 

Mr, and Mrs. Brown had: six children. Mr. 
Brown deserted, and the rest of the family were 
given aid to dependent children. The first time the 
worker went to the home, which was a dilapidated 
two-room shack, she found that the family had two 
beds, one of which had a mattress, and the entire 
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family slept on this bed. They had almost no other 
furniture. The neighbors reported that the children 
were terribly neglected, mistreated, and left alone 
at night while the mother was out entertaining her 
male companions. None of the children attended 
school. The neighbors insisted that the children be 
placed immediately as the mother was unfit to have 
them. 

The visitor found that the mother was emotionally 
immature, had syphilis, and their economic condition 
was creating an anxiety state. She was very nervous 
and tense. All the children were thin, emaciated 
little creatures. They were very destructive in their 
behavior, throwing rocks into windows and through 
cars as they passed. They could not get along with 
other children, and the mother had lost all patience 
with them. Luckily the visitor was able to see more 
in that situation than the neighbors had seen. She 
realized that part of the mother’s behavior was the 
result of her economic condition. True, she was neg- 
lecting her children but it was the only means of 
getting food. 

The visitor got busy, and with the help of civic 
organizations, church groups, Salvation Army, and 
others, she got more beds, a mattress, sheets, pillow- 
cases, wash-tub, clothes, and dishes. Although the 
family budget showed the need of $112.29, the agency 
was able to give only $42.10 in aid to dependent 
children. The visitor helped the mother with sug- 
gestions in spending the money wisely so that it 
would go as far as possible. All the family were 
given physical examinations, and the mother took 
treatment for syphilis. Psychological tests were made, 
and all the children of school age were placed in 
school, and arrangements were made for free lunches. 

Through the visitor’s efforts the mother’s tension 
and anxiety were gradually alleviated, her morale 
and self-respect were gradually restored. She became 
interested in her home and in her children. The 
children’s behavior problems soon disappeared as 
they felt more secure and received the necessary at- 
tention from the mother. They were able to get 
along with other children, and adjusted nicely in 
school. Things went well from March through De- 
cember. The visitor went to the home at least 
every two weeks even though it was fourteen miles 
out. The neighbors did not say anything more 
about the children being placed. Mrs. Brown had 
proved that with help she could be a good mother. 


Penny Wise—Dotiar Foo isn 


ee SOMETHING HAPPENED. Someone complained 
that the visitor was spending too much mileage 


on one case. The worker’s visits became less fre- 
quent. She was not able to give the intensive case 
work which she had been giving. The mother grad- 
ually fell into her old way of promiscuity, giving 
birth to an illegitimate child who was “given away.” 
The home was broken up, the children were sep- 
arated and finally placed, three in de la Howe 
School, two in Epworth Orphanage, one in foster 
care, and one given away. Let us look at our work 
for just a minute. This family lived fourteen miles 
out, which meant mileage of $1.40 per trip. The 
mother was a good mother for 39 weeks. Had the 
visitor made a visit each week we would have 
spent a total of $54.60 for mileage. Actually her 
visits were spaced on an average of every two weeks 
which would have been only $27.30. The aid to 
dependent children award was $42.10 per month or a 
total of $378.90 for the period. The total for nine 
months of the aid to dependent children award and 
mileage of the worker was $406.20. 

Let’s see what the family’s support is costing now. 
We have one child in foster care at a cost of $30 
a month; we have two children at Epworth at $45 
each per month; and three at de la Howe School at 
$39 each per month; which makes a total cost per 
month of $237. In nine months the total cost is 
$2,133. Let’s compare: $44.90 per month at home, 
$237 away from home—$406.20 for nine months at 
home, $2,133 for nine months away from home. In 
addition, we have one child “given away.” While we 
squabble over the cost of mileage, less than $3 a 
month, eight lives are changed, a home is broken up, 
children are separated from their mother, a baby is 
given away, with no protection or security for the 
future. Truly, we are being “penny wise and pound 
foolish.” 


Our MiIsTAKEs 


© NOT LET ANYONE fool you—some day we social 
i workers are going to have to give an accounting 
of the homes we have broken up. Mrs. Brown’s 
home could have been saved—we broke it up to save 
a few dollars. Now, we are paying for our mistake, 
not only financially, but socially, and will continue 
to pay until the last child in that family is dead and 
buried. That sounds pretty hard, but it is true. 
We can never erase the scar this experience has left 
on the children, no matter what we do in the future. 
And I hasten to add that we've got to give just as 
strict account of the homes we failed to break up. 
We've got to realize that we've not only the right 
but a responsibility to step in when a child’s welfare 
is at stake. Children as well as parents have rights 
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and it is up to us to see that every child has a 
chance to exercise his rights. 

I am reminded of one case when three years ago 
a worker said an eleven-year-old child needed to be 
taken from her mother, but to get the child out of 
the home meant that the worker would have to go 
to court. The idea scared her and consequently 
nothing was done. Today, at the age of fourteen, 
that girl is being held for murder along with her 
mother. I raise one question for thought. Should 
this child go on trial for murder, or should our 
agency be called in for questioning? 

I can well imagine that all of you are asking the 
question, “How can we give so much service when 
we are so over-worked now?” It is true. I think 
the answer lies in our being selective in our case 
work. Because of the volume of our work we have 
neither the time nor the personnel to do a concen- 
trated job on each case. That would be humanly 
impossible. 


Case SELECTION 


E MUST THEN SELECT those cases in which we can 
Wi. most successful and which appear most hope- 
ful. I believe we can all accept the fact that about 
all we can hope to do for most of our old people 
is to make them as comfortable and happy as pos- 
sible. They enjoy a visit from the worker because 
it is someone to talk to, and it helps pass away a few 
lonely hours. But isn’t it true that a visit from 
some good old brother or sister from the church 
would do them just as much good as far as actual 
case work is concerned? The same is true of most 
of our blind and general assistance clients who have 
been given all the services the department offers 
in the way of treatment and rehabilitation. This is 
not true of our aid to dependent children cases. 
The worker’s visit to this group must be more than 
a friendly visit and a check on continued eligibility. 
Our children must be our point of concentration. 
They are the hopeful group. They are the ones who 
are growing up to take our places in the world of 
tomorrow. We must not fail them! 

In selecting your load of concentration, may I 
plead with you not to by-pass those children who 
are in the homes of recipients of old age assistance, 
the blind and general assistance families? Those 
children might not need financial help but may be 
badly in need of service. 


Curtpren Are IMPORTANT 


O ILLUSTRATE wHAT I have in mind, I want to 
Tea you of a few situations which have come to 


our attention recently. 


Uncle Sam was an old man who had received old 
age assistance for two years. The visitor knew that 
Ann, his thirteen-year-old grand-daughter, lived in 
the home but she also knew that Ann’s father gave 
Uncle Sam $5 a week for Ann’s support. So, since 
she would not be included in Uncle Sam’s budget, 
the visitor just didn’t bother about seeing Ann. In 
fact the only question asked was whether or not the 
father’s contribution was still $5. About a week after 
her visit, the visitor was surprised to learn that Ann 
was illegitimately pregnant and had made plans to 
give the baby to a neighbor provided the neighbor 
would keep her in her home for two or three weeks 
and keep her condition secret. 


Fred Long was a blind man whose wife had died 
and left six children. The visitor established eligi- 
bility for aid to the blind, and secured rehabilitation 
services for Fred, but she stopped there. She failed to 
see six motherless children all under the age of four- 
teen—very malnourished. The mother had died. of 
tuberculosis but the children had never been tested. 
None of them were in school. The oldest was on 
the verge*of a nervous breakdown, and consequently 
the younger ones were badly neglected. The visitor 
was concerned only with a blind man and not until 


some outsider became concerned was anything done 
about the children. 


Mrs, Jones appeared perfectly capable of making 
her own plans. The visitor accepted the fact that 
she needed only a check.’ She had said “Yes, my 
children are all in good health,” and the visitor, 
because she wanted to get another review done that 
same afternoon, didn’t bother with the children. 
However, had she seen the children—observed them 
and talked further with the mother about them— 
she would have learned that the baby dragged one 
foot. One leg was shorter than the other. Another 
child had squint eyes, probably indicating poor 
vision. Another was deaf and had been labeled 
“dumb,” while still another had blue lips and nails 
indicating a serious heart ailment. The visitor estab- 
lished the fact that the father was sick, that there 
was no income, that all the children were under 
sixteen. She gave an aid to dependent children 
award, but went no further. 

These situations are not exaggerated. They are all 
cases that we accepted on our payrolls. We say 
that when we accept a case for a grant we accept 
it for all the services which are needed. But are we, 
as an agency, truthful? In every case I have men- 
tioned, we had been to the homes—we should have 

(Continued on page 257) 
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LIVING COSTS AT THE SUBSISTENCE LEVEL 


by Mary Frances Roserts, Director 
Division of Research and Statistics 
Tennessee Department of Public Welfare 





of Public Welfare in Tennessee has made any 

attempt to allocate public assistance funds to its 
individual county units. Instead, in order to aim 
at an equitable distribution of available monies, each 
county office is first provided with the budgetary 
requirements of persons in the various age and 
degree-of-activity groups. The cost of these require- 
ments, at least insofar as food and clothing are con- 
cerned, is determined on the basis of statewide aver- 
age rather than local prices. 

The statewide average prices are computed at 
intervals from the cost of the various foods and 
articles of clothing in each of the ninety-five counties 
in the state. Prices are collected by the personnel of 
the local offices of the Department from each type 
of store found in the locality, such as rural, urban, 
chain, and rolling; and, in the instance of clothing, 
from a mail order house. In the event an item being 
priced is available in different qualities, either the 
cheapest price is quoted or the one in effect in the 
store more likely to be patronized by families living 
at the subsistence level. 


During the war years, because of the rapid fluctua- 
tions in prices and the inevitableness of having to 
estimate at little more than a moment’s notice what 
proportion of each public assistance recipient’s budg- 
etary deficiency could be met from funds too limited 
to meet total needs, it became necessary to collect 
food and clothing prices at least once each year. In 
order to have information at hand for more compre- 
hensive planning, then, the food and clothing price 
schedules were supplemented with additional sched- 
ules including rent and fuel costs. Finally, all of 
this material was assembled and used to construct 
a four-item maintenance budget for the average- 
sized Tennessee family, which, according to the Six- 
teenth Census of the United States, happens to be 
composed of two adults and two children. The dif- 
ference between these budgets from March of one 
year to March of the next, since this is the month 
for which prices are collected, has been taken as 
indicative of the change in living costs if minimum 
living essentials are maintained. The results of this 
comparison have oftentimes been truly startling. 


I HAS BEEN SOME TIME now since the Department 
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Livinc Costs 


HE COST OF LIvING, and by this statement we mean 
The cost of the four items; food, clothing, rent, 
and fuel, which are most essential to the average 
family living at the subsistence level, has more than 
doubled in the past seven years in this state. Living 
costs have increased 146.6 per cent since 1940, the 
increase per county ranging from slightly more than 
100 per cent to more than 200 per cent. From 1940 
to 1943, the earliest year for which information is 
available after 1940, the cost of living rose 40.1 per 
cent. From 1943 to 1944, living costs showed an in- 
crease of 8.5 per cent; from 1944 to 1945, an increase 
of 9.2 per cent; from 1945 to 1946, an increase of 
18.4 per cent; and during the past year, an increase 
of 26.5 per cent. 

During the entire period for which information 
is available; that is, from 1940 to 1947 inclusive, food 
costs increased considerably more than any of the 
other budgetary requirements. Fuel, in accordance 
with information contained in Table 1, showed the 
second greatest increase in price, whereas clothing 
advances ranked third. Rents increased least of all. 
During the period from 1940 to 1943 food increased 
more than any of the other items. This was also 
true for the period from 1945 to 1946, and from 
1946 to 1947. During the two years from 1943 to 
1945, however, the greatest advance in the cost of 
living was made in clothing prices. 


Tasie 1 
IreMs IN Four-IT—EM Maintenance BupcET FOR 
AVERAGE-SIZED FAMILY IN TENNESSEE RANKED 
AccorpINGc To RaTEs oF CHANGE FOR 
SpeciFIED PERiops 














Rank for Period 

Items 1940 | 1940 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
to to to to to to 

1947 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
SS 1 1 3 4 1 1 
EE Saertis op arve 2 2 2 3 2 4 
Clothing....... 3 4 1 1 4 2 
ea 4 3 4 2 3 3 
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Taste 2 
InpExEs or Cost oF Livinc oF AveRAGE-S1zED FaMILy 
Livine at SussisTENcE Lever 1n TENNESSEE, 1943-1947 
(1940 Average Cost= 100) 








Year| Total Food Fuel 
Budget 


1943 | 140.1 152.1 139.3 110.8 135.5 
1944 | 152.2 152.5 170.1 160.2 130.3 
1945 | 164.7 159.3 185.7 184.5 146.4 
1946 | 195.0 201.1 230.5 191.1 157.5 
1947 | 246.6 269.0 246.1 228.3 187.0 


Clothing Rent 























If a comparison is made between living costs in 
1940 and costs for each year from 1943 to 1947, as 
we have done in Table 2, it is evident that by March 
1944, fuel had advanced over its 1940 price level more 
than any of the other budgetary requirements. Cloth- 
ing advances ranked second, food third, and rent 
fourth. By March 1945 prices had advanced in the 
same order. By the end of the next year, however, 
fuel prices continued to show more of an increase 
over the 1940 level than any of the other require- 
ments, but food prices had advanced to second place 
pushing clothing prices back to third, doubtless in 
preparation for the “seven-league boot” jump out in 
front at the end of the following year. 


Foop 


HE RETAIL cost of food advanced 169 per cent 

during the seven-year period for which informa- 
tion is available. From 1940 to 1943, food prices 
showed an increase of 52.1 per cent; whereas, during 
the year’s time from March 1943 to March 194, 
food advanced less than one-half of one per cent in 
price. From 1944 to 1945, the cost of food increased 
4.5 per cent; and, from 1945 to 1946, food prices 
jumped 26.2 per cent, which was still less than the 
33.8 per cent increase for the following year. Table 2, 
which includes indexes for the cost of food for each 
year from 1943 to 1947 computed on the basis of the 
1940 food prices, shows that by 1944 food had ad- 
vanced 52.5 per cent over the 1940 level; by 1945, 
59.3 per cent; and by 1946, 101.1 per cent—a long 
way toward the over-all increase. 

Individual food items for which prices were col- 
lected during the various years included: coffee, flour, 
meal, grits, macaroni, rice, oatmeal, buttermilk, cot- 
tage cheese, sweet milk, eggs, butter substitute, cod 
liver oil, lard, peanut butter, apples (fresh), bananas, 
oranges, peaches (dried), prunes, tomatoes, ham- 
burger, liver (hog), salmon, salt pork, sugar, mo- 
lasses, black-eyed peas, cabbage, carrots, beans (green, 


lima, and navy), Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
onions, turnips, turnip greens, and spinach. While 
some of these items showed either no change at all 
or a decrease from year to year, no item of food 
cost less in 1947 than in 1940. The individual foods 
which advanced to the greatest extent during the 
seven-year period were: lard and. black-eyed peas, 
each with an increase of 300 per cent; prunes 263 
per cent, salt pork 247 per cent, green beans 233 
per cent, sweet potatoes 224 per cent, molasses 220 
per cent, navy beans 213 per cent, and salmon 208 
per cent. These were the only foods advancing more 
than 200 per cent in price; however, rice, with an 
increase of 191 per cent, and some others were not 
far below the two hundred per cent mark. 


Fue. 


N ORDER TO DETERMINE what adjustments have been 
| made in the cost of fuel, comparisons have been 
made between the cost of coal, wood, or a com- 
bination of the two, depending upon what type of 
fuel is used by the majority of families in the indi- 
vidual counties, at “winter” prices and in sufficient 
quantities to be used for both cooking and heating. 
By 1943, as we learn by taking another glance at 
Table 2, the cost of fuel had risen 39.3 per cent 
over the 1940 level. By the following year, the cost 
of fuel had topped 1940 prices by a little more than 
70 per cent; and, by 1945, fuel had advanced almost 
86 per cent over 1940. The big leap came in 1946, 
however, when fuel costs reached a new high of 
130.5 per cent over 1940; but, in 1947, prices had 
gone still higher to reach an increase of slightly 
more than 146 per cent. 


CLOTHING 


URING THE THREE YEARS ¢lapsing between 1940 and 

1943, the cost of clothing sufficient for the aver- 
age-sized Tennessee family living at the subsistence 
level increased at the rate of a little less than 11 per 
cent; whereas, at the end of another four years, 
clothing prices had reached a point 1283 per cent 
above the 1940 level. From 1943 to 1944, clothing 
prices showed an increase of almost 45 per cent, or a 
60.2 per cent advance over clothing prices for 1940. 
From 1944 to 1945, clothing prices advanced 15.2 per 
cent, or an 84.5 per cent rise over 1940. In March 
1946, clothing prices were almost 4 per cent higher 
than in the same month of the preceding year, or a 
little more than 91 per cent above 1940 prices. From 
March 1946, then, until March 1947, the cost of 
clothing advanced 19.4 per cent. Thus in March 
1947, clothing prices were 128 per cent higher than 
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in 1940. 


RENT 


HE AVERAGE RENTAL of living quarters sufficient to 

house a family of four, the average-sized Ten- 
nessee family, was 87 per cent more in the first 
part of 1947 than in the early days of 1940. During 
the three years from 1940 to 1943, rentals increased 
by 35.5 per cent; however, in March 1944, the average 
rental was a little less than 4 per cent below that for 
the same month of the preceding year. During the 
next year; that is, from 1944 to 1945, rentals again 
began to climb showing an increase of 12.4 per cent 
during the twelve months from March until March. 
From 1945 to 1946, rents advanced 7.6 per cent; 
whereas, in March 1947, the average rental was a 
little less than 19 per cent above that for March of 
one year earlier. We have already compared the 
1943 and 1947 rentals with similar information for 
1940; however, one last look at Table 2 tells us 
that early in 1944 rentals had increased to a little 
more than 30 per cent over the 1940 level, a per- 
centage which was not quite so great as the one 
reached the preceding year. 


AverRAcGE ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


N Marcw 1940, at which time, as we have already 
l mentioned, the Department of Public Welfare in 
Tennessee made its first attempt to determine the 
statewide average cost of the four most essential 
budgetary items; that is, food, fuel, clothing, and 
rent, a total of $676,321.10 was spent on public assist- 
ance to the needy. The 40,291 aged individuals who 
received assistance during this month received an 
average payment of $10.07 each. At the same time, 
the 13,859 families who received aid to dependent 
children averaged $18.43 per family, whereas each 
of the 1,601 blind individuals who were being main- 
tained by public assistance received an average 
amount of $11.07. 

Three years later in March 1943, the earliest day 
for which living-cost increases are known, the aver- 
age amount of assistance which was being received 
by each old age assistance recipient in Tennessee 
was almost 24 per cent in excess of the 1940 average 
payment. At the same time, the average amount of 
assistance which was being received by each aid to 
dependent children family was slightly more than 
9 per cent in excess of the average assistance paid 
during the same month in 1940, and the average 
aid to the blind payment was an even 17 per cent 
in excess of the average amount received in 1940. 
In the same three year period, from March 1940 to 


March 1943, the cost of living for an average-sized 
family had increased 40 per cent. Therefore, the 
rate of increase in the assistance payments was not 
keeping pace with the rate of increase in the cost 
of living. 

In March 1944, in comparison with data for the 
same month of the previous year, the average old 
age assistance payment showed an increase of 31 
per cent; the average aid to dependent children pay- 
ment received by each family an increase of 44.4 
per cent; and the average aid to the blind payment 
an increase of almost 55 per cent. In March 1945, 
then, the average old age assistance payment was a 
little more than 2 per cent in excess of the amount 
paid in 1944; the average aid to dependent children 
payment almost 7 per cent; and the average aid to 
the blind payment only three-tenths of a per cent. 

In March of the next year, average public assistance 
payments for all three types of assistance showed a 
decrease from March 1945, the decrease ranging from 
less than one per cent in the instance of aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children to 2.6 per cent 
in the instance of old age assistance. In March 1947, 
however, the average payment for each type of 
public assistance was again showing an increase over 
comparable data for the previous year, the increase 
ranging this time from 14 per cent in the instance 
of aid to the blind and aid to dependent children 
to 14.4 per cent in the instance of old age assistance. 


INcrEAsEs Versus Livine Costs 


NLY FOUR MONTHS LATER, in July 1947, when the 
0) greatest amount of public assistance funds ever 
experienced by the state were available to the Depart- 
ment because of the federal government’s increased 
matching formula along with greatly increased state 
monies, average old age assistance payments had in- 
creased 27.5 per cent, aid to dependent children pay- 
ments just short of 48 per cent; and aid to the blind 
54.7 per cent. In other words, in July 1947, the average 
old age assistance payment which was being received 
in Tennessee was 105.5 per cent in excess of that 
paid seven years previously; the average aid to de- 
pendent children payment 146.9 per cent; and the 
average aid to the blind payment 179.1 per cent. 

In the same seven year period the cost of living 
for an average-sized family, considering only the 
four basic items, has increased 146 per cent. The 
increases in average assistance payments must be 
measured against this increase in cost of living before 
deciding if present payments are more adequate 
than seven years ago. 
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IS AIU TO UEPENUENT CHILDREN EFFECTIVE? 


by KaTuHERINE Rickey, Social Service Consultant 


Division for Children 


Washington State Department of Public Welfare 





Editor's Note: This is the second in what is hoped 
will be a series of articles on the aid to dependent 
children program. For various reasons, the general 
public and public welfare people are giving special 
attention this year to this type of assistance. More 
than any other assistance program, it effects the lives 
of many children—the citizens of tomorrow. For 
this reason alone, public welfare people have a grave 
responsibility for the program. Your comments on 
this article and the one last month, “Desertion and 
the ADC Program,” are invited. Pusiic WELFARE 
would like to receive papers discussing any of the 
various phases of the program. 





is the philosophy that children should grow up 

in a normal family setting, that they have the 
economic support and services they need, that they 
have the opportunity to receive an education and to 
share normally in community life. That these are 
the rights of children and that these rights must be 
made available to them is the belief of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of the State of Washington. 
Now, after a number of years’ experience with the 
ADC program, we are asking ourselves how closely 
we have been able to translate this philosophy into 
practice. Is the ADC program, as such worth-while? 


[iste IN THE AID to dependent children program 


ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE 


ITHOUT QUESTION THE ADC program has had 
Worauch to do with our current concepts of assist- 
ance giving. The right of the recipient to his grant, 
the principle of money payment and what this means 
to a family, the conviction that families have the 
right to live their lives normally, regardless of the 
source from which they receive their living, would 
not have been accepted to the extent it has without 
the impetus given by programs under the Federal 
Social Security Act. There is, however, grave doubt 
that the ADC program, with its limitations for fed- 
eral matching, would have given to families the 
chance to live normally, if states had not recognized 
the need for adequate assistance. Many states have 
realized that they cannot achieve the purposes of the 
ADC program unless they disregard the limiting 
factors of the financial matching formula. States 


which continue to limit their grants by going only 
so far as the federal matching will allow, we believe, 
are not able to achieve the purpose for which ADC 
was established. In other words, it is necessary to 
have adequacy of grant as well as the concept of 
the family’s right to receive assistance and to have 
a money payment and to use the grant as the family 
sees fit. 

In attempting to evaluate the ADC program we 
must take into consideration that families receiving 
assistance are no different from those not receiving 
assistance except that they are all financially handi- 
capped. All have some impairment of a normal 
family situation, as this is the basis of eligibility for 
ADC, such as deprivation of support because of 
death, continued absence from home, physical or 
mental illness of a parent. This is in itself an 
acknowledgment that the family unit will have a 
problem to function normally in our society. We 
do recognize, however, that the strengths inherent 
in family life, although impaired, are so great for a 
child that the opportunity to live in a family of his 
own relationships, to participate in the community 
as a normal child, is far superior to any other plan 
for rearing the child. We do not need a case by 
case analysis to see that assistance in the home is 
the best way to care for children, assuming that the 
parent or parents remaining in the home have the 
capacity to love their children and give them ade- 
quate physical care. Our only question is how do 
these handicapped families “stack up” with the rest 
of the community? Are their successes and failures 
of family life comparable to the successes and failures 
of the community as a whole? 

In evaluating the present ADC program in Wash- 
ington we must take into consideration that not 
only was Washington one of the first states to par- 
ticipate in the ADC program in 1936 but also we 
had already had, through the County Juvenile Courts, 
some 23 years’ experience with the mother’s pension. 
This provision was enacted in 1913 and was more 
liberal in its provisions and scope than many of the 
mother’s pension laws of other states. Although 
more limited than the present ADC law, it had 
demonstrated its value in strengthening family life 
which was threatened because of lack of parental 
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support. 
GrowTH 1n Case Loap 


DC in WasnincTon went into effect in February 

1936. The program has made steady growth 
both in number of children receiving assistance and 
in the average grant per child. The case load de- 
clined during the war as many mothers, teen-age 
children, and partially incapacitated fathers were 
employed in war work but since the end of the war 
this program has shown a more rapid rate of increase 
than any other of the assistance programs. The fol- 
lowing table shows the growth of the program. 


NuMBER OF CHILDREN RECEIVING ASSISTANCE IN THE 
Home From Fesruary 1936 to Jury 1947 Wit 
THE AvERAGE MonTHLY GRANT PER CHILD 





February 1936 





Feb. | Feb. | July 
Mother’s 1941 | 1946 | 1947 
Pensions | ADC | ADC | ADC | ADC 





No. of Families 
receiving Asst.| 2,018 1,344 | 4,993 | 4,424 | 7,226 


No. of Children 
receiving Asst.| 4,295 3,133 | 11,825 | 10,928 | 17,484 


Average Grant 
per child..... $9.11 $9.11 | $13.54 | $27.32 | $43.78 




















The marked increase in the amount of grant was 
due to several factors. In the first place the amounts 
of the earlier ADC grants were exclusively upon the 
$18 and $12 federal matching basis. The more recent 
grants (February 1946 and July 1947) reflect the 
inclusion of public assistance for non-eligible mem- 
bers of the family previously aided through general 


assistance. The increase in amount of grant reflects _ 


also a more liberal concept of adequacy. This has 
resulted from improved methods of establishing cost 
figures for a measured content of living. Federal 
funds account for 19 per cent and state funds for 
81 per cent of present expenditures. 

A comparative analysis of the characteristics of 
ADC families as found during the early part of the 
program and at present reveals certain slight changes. 
These are due, partially, to changes in policy as the 
program has developed. In September 1936 there 
were 2.2 eligible children per family, and in July 
1947 there were 2.4 such children. Both of these 
figures are slightly less than the national average 
for ADC families. In both groups, the families aver- 
age slightly more individuals than the children plus 
the adult responsible for their care. These persons 


usually are the other parent or an older brother or 
sister. 

In the summer of 1937, 69.3 per cent of the group 
were one and two child families; ten years later 
the percentage had dropped to slightly over 61 per 
cent. In 1937, the percentage of families numbering 
less than five eligible children was 93.7 per cent; 
in 1947, it was slightly more than 90 per cent. While 
there appears to be a trend toward slightly larger 
families, this might be accounted for in part by 
(in more recent years) the inclusion in the grant 
of children 16 to 18 years old who are attending 
school. It may also be significant that by far the 
largest percentage of children are consistently found 
in the 10 to 14 year age bracket. 


Causes or DEPENDENCY 


COMPARATIVE PicTURE of the causes of dependency 
A is also significant. In 1937, death of the father 
accounted for 34 per cent of the cases; continued 
absence from the home, 45 per cent; father incapaci- 
tated and at home, 16 per cent; and father in an 
institution, 5 per cent. Corresponding figures for 
1947 show that 25 per cent of the fathers were de- 
ceased; 45 per cent were absent from the home; 
20 per cent were incapacitated and at home; 7 per 
cent were in institutions. An additional group of 
about 3 per cent are receiving grants because the 
children have been deprived of the mother’s care. 
This reflects a change in policy which has taken 
place in recent years, and demonstrates the develop- 
ment of the ADC program toward greater flexibility. 
It is evident that as we have gained experience we 
have also gained confidence in the use of discre- 
tionary eligibility factors, namely, incapacitation and 
deprivation of maternal care. 

The ADC grant is made solely for home assist- 
ance. Until very recently, it has been possible to 
include in the grant provision for certain special 
needs a family might have in addition to the basic 
requirements for food, clothing, shelter, fuel, utili- 
ties, household maintenance, and personal incidentals. 
This financial underwriting of ADC families has, 
for a number of years, been among the most liberal 
among the several states. In addition, ADC families 
have had needed medical care and a variety of non- 
financial services. All these services have been made 
available to the families on the county level. The 
state agency carries the responsibility for policy- 
making and county supervision. 

Since ADC in the State of Washington has been 
on the whole a liberal program, it should be safe 
to assume that the financial security it has afforded 
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to family life would be a significant factor in its 
development. We have, after all, long been aware 
that “poor” and “backward” too often go together. 

Equally significant are the varied non-financial 
services which also buttress family security and sta- 
bility and which are available to individuals when 
needed and wanted. Such services are too well known 
in the casework field to require enumeration here. 

The effectiveness of such financial and non- 
financial services is of vital interest to those con- 
cerned with the ADC program. In this connection 
two questions always arise. They are: Is the ADC 
grant currently received by a family making a vital 
contribution to its welfare? Have children who 
have once received ADC been able to enter into 
satisfying adult life? 


Wuat Has Happenep? 


HE ANSWERS TO THESE questions are not easy tq find. 

Limitations of time, staff and techniques are some 
of the obstacles to a very ambitious study of our 
current ADC caseload. It would be obviously more 
difficult to “follow up” even a statistical sample of 
the families once receiving ADC. Clearly, any hope 
of making a quantitative study would have to be 
abandoned at this point. 

A qualitative study, too, offered limitations. The 
choice of families would obviously be made on the 
basis of their success. Lacking any method of “fol- 
lowing up” families once known to us we would 
tend to select subjectively, outstanding families. Even 
in order to do that, we would be limited to com- 
munities in which people are well acquainted and 
in which the agency staff members have worked 
over a long period of time. 

Facing these limitations frankly, we requested the 
counties through a single memorandum to send us 
as quickly as possible case material which they 
thought demonstrated the effectiveness of the ADC 
program. Their participation in the project was on 
an entirely volunteer basis. Twelve of the thirty- 
one county welfare departments responded, sending 
in a total of thirty-one cases. It was most inter- 
esting to note that the greatest proportionate response 
came from the rural counties. This seemed to con- 
firm the thought that such a study as this must be 
predicated on a long and intimate acquaintance with 
the people of a given community. 

A frequently recurring comment from the coun- 
ties accompanied the material they submitted. In 
essence it said: “We didn’t really do anything. The 
family did it all.” Evidently those counties failed 
to see a possible connection between adequacy of 


grant and successful family life. In these cases in 
which the counties admittedly “didn’t do anything” 
what did we find? 


ScHoot Honors 


<4 UCCESS” FOR YOUNG persons may be roughly meas- 

G ured by school achievement, such as comple- 
tion of high school, scholastic honors, extra curri- 
cular activities, entrance into institutions of higher 
learning. 

About half the cases fell into the group who re- 
ceived chiefly financial assistance. Of this group we 
find that in slightly more than 25 per cent of the 
families one or more children were able to take 
educational advantages beyond high school. These 
opportunities were about equally divided between 
scholarships and earned tuition. They included col- 
lege, nurses’ training and business college. A second 
group, also slightly more than 25 per cent of these 
families, had one or more children in each family 
who had either finished high school or were enjoying 
a successful high school experience. About 24 per 
cent of the families in these two groups had one 
or more children whose school career was marked 
by scholastic honors or recognition for school activi- 
ties. They include several valedictorians. There were 
others who were, as was Dora, “selected as the out- 
standing graduating senior of her high school, she 
recently received a $25 award offered by a com- 
munity organization which chose from each local 
high school the graduate most worthy on the basis 
of scholarship, character, and activities.” 


CuitprEN Become ApDUuULTs 


F THE YOUNG PEOPLE who come from the group 
0) receiving chiefly financial aid we might ask how 
successfully they have entered a satisfying adult life. 
The counties noted in a number of cases that girls 
were “very happily married.” Since most of the 
reports came from rural areas it is not surprising 
to learn that these girls have married owners of 
prosperous farms. For other girls, clerical jobs seem 
to be the most popular means of earning a living 
although they also number a missionary, a nurse, 
a bacteriologist, teachers and a social worker. 

Several of the boys have built up dairy herds that 
have made them financially independent. One boy 
is practicing law, another is an accountant. Others 
are draftsmen. Several have “excellent jobs” in offices. 
About 21 per cent of these families had one or more 
sons in the service. All of these boys were reported 
by the counties as having made an excellent adjust- 
ment to civilian life. 








YouncER CHILDREN 


HE YOUNGER CHILDREN in these families are also 
7 tonite a measurable degree of achievement. 
Church, school, and activity groups are the places 
where these youngsters set standards for themselves. 
Straight “A” report cards are far from rare. In addi- 
tion, more than one boy has earned the coveted 
Eagle Scout Award. The following synopsis of a 
case is quite typical: 

“The G family received ADC since 1941 when 
the mother was no longer able to work because of 
her health. Bob was 11 and Mary 8. Four months 
later the worker commented, ‘Mrs. G is so glad 
to be home with the children . . . Bob has gained 
six pounds and Mary three pounds because she has 
been with them of late.’ Two years later Mrs. G 
told the worker that comparison between the report 
cards the children got while she worked and those 
when she was at home ‘was amazing for they had 
improved in every subject as well as deportment.’ 
She attributed this improvement entirely to the fact 
that she could remain at home and care for her 
children.” It is scarcely of incidental importance 
to note that Mrs. G had a pretty severe struggle 
with herself and needed much interpretation from 
the agency before she could accept ADC. She could 
never have accepted “relief” without great humilia- 
tion and loss of self respect. She could accept emo- 
tionally a nationwide program that enabled parents 
to fulfill their primary function of child nurture. 

Of this whole group who received chiefly financial 
services, counties again and again concluded their 
reports with statements like this: “I cannot think of 
any greater contribution to the life and future of 
the community than has been and is being made by 
the X family.” 


Am Pus SErvicr 


INANCIAL ASSISTANCE, Of course, presents only a 

partial picture. The families whose achieve- 
ment has been discussed were quite evidently those 
who were able to make optimum use of opportunity. 
Financial underwriting was all that they needed. 
There is, however, a large group of families for 
whom financial assistance is not enough. Sometimes 
they have needed only to be “put in the way” of 
opportunity. Sometimes they have required more 
intensive service. 

This second group comprised 51 per cent of the 
county reports. Half of the families are currently 
active; half are closed. Included in this group are 
the vocational rehabilitation cases which comprise 
about half of this group, and which are, in turn, 
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equally divided between closed cases and those still 
in the process of retraining. This is the group for 
whom the non-financial services provided the oppor- 
tunity they wanted, plus the sustaining grants they 
needed until they became wholly independent. 

Several of the fathers in the “financial and non- 
financial services” group had assumed both parental 
roles to their motherless children. In one instance, 
the father is himself a sick man; yet, because he had 
so much to offer his young sons, agency services 
helped him to take them out of foster care and to 
make a home for them. The plan has worked for 
fifteen months but would collapse tomorrow if non- 
financial services were withdrawn. 

In two other cases, the parentless children needed 
strong supportive help. In one, the older brother 
and sister, themselves young persons, kept the family 
together for 10 years with the aid of a housekeeper 
supplied by the agency. In the other instance a 
young girl who was so troubled that she could 
never have made a go of it in a foster home was 
placed with relatives on an ADC basis. In both 
these cases the children are now grown and doing 
well. Of the first family, the county writes “It may 
be added this family is a source of considerable pride 
to the community.” 


VARIETY OF SITUATIONS 


GREAT VARIETY OF situations are found in this 

group who needed both financial and non- 
financial assistance. Adequate grants (which included 
special needs) and encouraging help from the agency 
enabled many of the families to raise their standards 
of living. Homes were made habitable. Health of 
the children responded to better care and the chil- 
dren found greater acceptance in school and com- 
munity. 

There were mothers who were, through the course 
of years, able to prepare themselves for employment 
when the children no longer needed them at home. 
Some mothers needed agency help in facing the 
problems created at home and in the community 
because of the desertion and imprisonment of the 
father. Sometimes the chief problem was the moth- 
er’s own health, or prolonged illness of a child. 

There were other instances in which the mother’s 
efforts to work outside the home, leaving super- 
vision of the children to the father, resulted in 
family demoralization. In such a case, a daughter 
was an unmarried mother, some of the older children 
well known to the juvenile court, the younger chil- 
dren were dirty and neglected. Two years later, the 

(Continued on page 260) 
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NORTHEASTERN STATES REGIONAL MEETING 
OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 








held in Albany, New York on September 11-12. 

Three hundred and seventy people from the 
eleven northeastern states attended. Just as in the 
three regional meetings held in the spring, there 
was great interest in the child welfare sessions and 
those concerned with casework services. At this 
meeting there was also considerable interest in the 
question of relative responsibility, lien laws, and 
the repayment of assistance. 

At the opening session, Mr. Robert Lansdale, 
Commissioner, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare, welcomed those attending the conference. 
His remarks were especially interesting because of 
his recalling the early days of APWA and some of 
his experiences as a special consultant on the staff 
of the Association. Mr. Harry Page, President of 
APWA, and Deputy Commissioner, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, responded to the 
welcome. 

The opening session featured two pertinent talks 
by Mr. Howard L. Russell, Director of APWA, and 
Assemblyman Harold C. Ostertag, Chairman, Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Cooperation. Mr. 
Russell reviewed the highlights of 1947 federal and 
state welfare legislation. He outlined how the Wel- 
fare Policy Committee of APWA had reviewed leg- 
islative objectives and had drafted the statement of 
the Public Welfare Platform. Bi-partisan endorse- 
ment of these objectives was secured when Senator 
Cooper and Representative Forand introduced a bill 
in Congress containing the essential features of the 
Public Welfare Platform. 


Ti FIRST OF THE THREE fall regional meetings was 


State LeEcIsLATION 


N SPEAKING OF state legislation, Mr. Russell reported 
| that early in 1947, because of the experiences of 
a few states, it appeared that this would be a “dark 
and dismal year” for welfare legislation. As the 
picture became clearer and reports were received 
from more states, it became evident that this was a 
“year of gain and not of loss.” All states but one, 
appropriated more money in dollars for the coming 
fiscal period than for the last. Likewise, admin- 
istrators in certain states were given to understand 
that deficiency appropriations would be forthcoming 
if it were proved they were necessary. He added “in 
this total picture there is no evidence of a failure to 


finance our existing programs nor is there evidence 
of any legislative intent to reject the responsibility 
which government has assumed for handicapped and 
helpless people.” 

Mr. Russell pointed out, however, that the general 
public and state legislators were asking pertinent 
questions about public welfare and that now we had 
an opportunity to explain what we are doing and 
what are our objectives. This opportunity should be 
fully utilized and we have a responsibility for giving 
a much fuller interpretation and explanation of our 
work than ever before. 

Mr. Ostertag told the meeting that marked prog- 
ress is being made in working out social welfare 
problems that overlap state lines and can be solved 
only by states acting in cooperation. 


LuNCHEON MEETING 


Rr. JoHN J. Corson, Circulation Manager, Wash- 
M ington Post, Washington, D. C., addressed the 
luncheon session on the second day of the meeting. 
His topic was “The Place of Public Welfare in our 
Present Society.” Although there are sixty million 
filled jobs in America today, Mr. Corson told the 
group, eleven million men and women are now 
being aided by federal, state or local governments, 
in meeting the bare cost of living. This group was 
identified as the needy aged, children under eighteen 
years of age, blind or handicapped, persons receiving 
unemployment insurance, veterans and their depend- 
ents, and persons receiving general relief. The sup- 
port of these millions of people is now government 
business in good times or bad. Public welfare is 
no longer a depression business. The security of 
most Americans lies no longer in the land and 
what it will grow. Rather, it is based on the unstable 
and unpredictable opportunities they have to get and 
to hold a job. It rests too, but to a diminishing 
extent, on their families and the ability of relatives 
to help when help is needed. 


SoctaL Hour 


HE New York State Association of Public Wel- 
‘Kien Officials and The Albany County. Department 
of Public Welfare were joint sponsors of an enjoyable 
“social hour” at the close of the sessions on the first 
day. Aided by music and refreshments, people were 
given an opportunity to get together and become 
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acquainted. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF RELATIVES 


ERHAPS BECAUSE OF increasing caseloads and larger 

expenditures, or perhaps because of other factors, 
there was great interest this year in this region re- 
garding the question of relatives’ responsibility and 
repayment of assistance. These are old questions in 
public welfare and, from time to time, our answers 
change. In speaking of responsibility of relatives, one 
of the discussants stated that she was not too much 
concerned with the language used in state statutes 
or in federal and state policies dealing with re- 
sponsible relatives. She was concerned with the 
present qualifications of the caseworkers who are 
interpreting these laws and policies. The first thing 
any caseworker must understand is that the relative 
is responsible to the client and not to the agency. 
Sometimes our attitudes and techniques would seem 
to indicate that we think the relative is responsible 
to the agency itself. Certainly no agency is going 
to measure a caseworker’s skill by the number of 
cash contributions she gets from relatives. Another 
discussant at the same meeting said that what we 
are really searching for is the moral equivalent of a 
legal regulation. We will never get perfectly worded 
state laws. The answer to these problems must be 
found on an individual casework basis. 


CHILD WELFARE 


NE OF THE POPULAR sessions of the conference was 
0) on “Family Disintegration and Children’s Serv- 
ices.” One discussant brought out that many of our 
social problems are a result of family disintegration 
and that new ways often have to be found for keep- 
ing the structure of the family steady and secure. 
Because the children coming to the attention of social 
agencies are largely from families of limited income, 
it does not mean that distintegration is occurring 
only in families of low income. Divorce, if anything, 
is more prevalent among those who are financially 
secure and represents the ending of a relationship 
which is frequently handled among poorer families 
by separation or desertion. Perhaps as communities 
come to an earlier recognition of the symptoms of 
family disintegration, they may take responsibility 
for developing more services to meet the need. The 
more we learn from our experiences with children 
who have been separated from their families, the 
greater is our conviction that more effort should be 
made to preserve the home in the interests of the 
children. 


. 
Another session, concerned with a different aspect 


of the child welfare field, was on “Administration 
and Financing of Foster Care and Protective Serv- 
ices.” Although one speaker came from a state which 
both administered and financed the child welfare 
program and the second speaker was from a state 
with a county administered program, both brought 
out the need for federal, state and local participation 
in an adequate foster care program. Also, although 
it was not unanimous, there was general agreement 
against public subsidies of private agencies and child 
caring institutions. Those attending this meeting felt 
that stress should be placed on the need to shorten 
the period of foster care for all children who are 
to be returned to their families or relatives. The 
rehabilitation work with parents was considered the 
weakest point in the present program and has a 
direct bearing on the acute foster home shortage. 

It was agreed that many children were referred 
to public agencies for foster care who should never 
have been removed from their homes. There was a 
strong indication that the group felt protective serv- 
ices belong in the public, rather than in the private 
field. Public agencies have to accept children com- 
mitted by petitions of protective agencies and often 
felt that enough had not been done to preserve the 
home. It was also felt that protective services for 
unmarried mothers and their children should be a 
part of the total program, and not set aside as a 
special service with separate funds. 


In-SERvICE TRAINING 


NE SESSION oF the conference was given to a dis- 
() cussion of in-service training. The discussants 
reviewed the methods used in various states for 
recruiting personnel, as well as for the training of 
personnel. Experience has led many states to formu- 
late a definite in-service training program. One fea- 
ture leading to this is the feeling that we must 
make adequate use of the people employed in public 
welfare and that their capabilities must be developed 
to the greatest extent. Certain states are making 
greater use of the probationary period. Our super- 
visory processes must be developed so that we are 
able to assist the new employee and, also, to evaluate 
performance as satisfactorily as possible within this 
period. It is recognized that we must have staff 
development programs for all members of the organ- 
ization and not just for the casework staff. 


Spectra Group MEETINGS 


N ADDITION To the usual meetings of state and local 
l administrators, meetings were held for other spe- 
(Continued on page 264) 
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heavy dew at the time of the meeting (de- 

scribed in all newspapers except those in Flor- 
ida as a “hurricane” and “heavy rains”), the regional 
meeting at Jacksonville, Florida, on September 22 
and 23, was a success. Two hundred and forty 
people employed in or vitally interested in public 
welfare came from eleven states for this conference. 
Everyone was enthusiastic about the program and all 
meetings were well attended. 

The opening session was given to a review of the 
national and state welfare legislative accomplish- 
ments. Sam Terry, Commissioner, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and Vice-President of 
APWA, discussed the national picture and the objec- 
tives of APWA in relation to federal legislation. He 
reviewed the development by the membership of 
APWA, working through the Welfare Policy Com- 
mittee, of the Public Welfare Platform. The princi- 
ples of this statement are included in the Cooper- 
Forand Bill. Mr. Terry recommended that state and 
local public welfare people explain to their com- 
munities and legislative representatives what this 
proposal means to the country and the respective 
states and why its enactment is desirable. He also 
outlined the twelve points of the Platform and dis- 
cussed briefly the meaning of each point and why 
it had been included in the general statement. 


I) ESPITE A STRONG WIND the week before and a 


State LEGISLATION 


owarp L. Russert, APWA Director, spoke on 
H “High Lights of 1947 State Legislation.” Early in 
the year the experiences in a few states led some peo- 
ple to believe that this would be a year of retrogres- 
sion in welfare legislation. At that point some states 
and some people were moaning about what was hap- 
pening to public welfare and that “dark days” were 
ahead, However, as reports came in from more states 
it became evident that this was a year more of gain 
than of loss. With the exception of one state, the 
public welfare program received as much, if not 
more, money for the coming fiscal year than for the 
previous one. Likewise, certain states passed progres- 
sive legislation in regard to various aspects of public 
assistance and child welfare. Mr. Russell mentioned, 
however, that the general public and members of 
the state and national legislatures are again asking 
questions about the public welfare program and that 





people engaged in the program have a responsibility 
to explain public welfare and to show what our 
objectives are. Objections being raised to the pro- 
gram should be analyzed and answers should be 
given. 

Leland W. Hiatt, Commissioner, Florida State 
Welfare Board, and Chairman, National Council of 
State Administrators, presided at the meeting of state 
directors. At the meeting of local directors, Miss 
Lillie H. Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish (Louisi- 
ana) Department of Public Welfare, served as chair- 
man. This group discussed the respective functions 
of public and private welfare agencies, whether public 
welfare workers were qualified to effectively give 
casework services in their communities, the need 
for coordination and consolidation of public welfare 
agencies in order to provide improved service to 
persons in need, and how to recruit and hold quali- 
fied personnel. 


CuHILp WELFARE 


MONG THE MOST interesting and best attended 
A sessions at the conference were two meetings on 
child welfare topics. One of these sessions was on 
“State and Local Planning for Foster Care.” The 
present foster care programs in states represented 
at the meeting were reviewed. Factors necessary to 
develop a foster home program were outlined. 

The other child welfare session was devoted to a 
discussion of “Local Services to Children.” One dis- 
cussant stated that in order to give adequate services 
to children, an agency must have: 

1. The right sort of intake. This means having a 
person who understands the function of the agency, 
understands people, is able to sense needs and feel- 
ings back of the spoken word, is able to distinguish 
between things which can wait and those which 
must be handled immediately, and who is willing to 
accept for the agency responsibility for services which 
fall within its function. 

2. A staff which has the right philosophy. This 
means that the workers must see service to the client 
as their major job. 

3. A staff which has a sincere determination to 
faithfully discharge the responsibility entrusted to 
them. 

Another discussant at this meeting discussed the 
development of services for children in a county 
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in Mississippi. This was a story of a small rural 
agency’s efforts to meet the unmet needs of the indi- 
viduals in the county. This story of development of 
a child welfare program showed what can be done 
in a rural area. The third discussant reviewed the 
responsibilities and ways in which state agencies 
can stimulate development of local programs. She 
mentioned that the state agency has responsibility for: 

1. Sound administrative policies and practices and 
for effective leadership to local agencies. 

2. Continuous staff development program. 

3. Public relations and interpretation. 

4. Development and use of statistical and research 
materials. 


ADEQUATE ASSISTANCE 


NE OF THE MosT challenging questions in public 
() welfare today is how adequate should assistance 
standards be. This question was the subject for one 
of the sessions. It was pointed out that if we accept 
public assistance as a function and as an integral 
part of our democratic government, and if we accept 
the principle that the public assistance program came 
into being for the purpose of meeting the basic 
needs of people who cannot meet them through their 
own resources, then it would seem to follow that an 
adequate public assistance program must meet the 
basic needs of everyone who does not have sufficient 
resources to provide himself with a living compatible 
with acceptable standards of decency and _ health. 
It was stated that the following basic items should 
be included if the standard of assistance is to be 
adequate: food, clothing, shelter, fuel, utilities, re- 
frigeration, medical and dental care, and incidental 
items. When such standards are developed they 
should be applied uniformly and equitably to all 
individuals in need. Public assistance administered 
as a right by competent, courteous, effective public 
servants, interested in and concerned about people 
is one of the true aspects of democracy in action. 


INTERPRETING AND INTERVIEWING 


N THE SESSION on “Interpreting Public Welfare,” 
l one of the discussants emphasized the need for 
enlisting full participation of welfare board members 
and explaining the public welfare program to the 
community. “If you can make board members aware 
of welfare problems and get them actively working 
on the program, you have solved one of your major 
problems,” was stated at this meeting. Another dis- 
cussant analyzed the use of radio and newspapers for 
interpreting the public welfare program. 

In the meeting on “Successful Interviewing,” one 


person defined a successful interview as one about 
which the client, worker and agency all have a 
sense of satisfaction and accomplishment. This per- 
son suggested three principles basic to talking with 
people. These principles centered around what might 
be called zones of awareness and are as follows: 

1. It is essential for the worker to be completely 
focused on and fully aware of the client. 

2. It is necessary for the worker to be aware of 
the broad, general purpose of the agency as well as 
the specific purpose of the interview. 

3. The worker must be aware of self and how 
he or she reacts. 

It was suggested that we need to spend more time 
in the consideration of how we feel about the prob- 
lems of people we are interviewing. It is by realizing 
how fixed our ideas may be and how they differ 
from those of our clients that we are more free to 
give recognition to some of the client’s feelings about 
different problems. Clients, of course, vary greatly 
in the use they can make of an interview. How- 
ever, the responsibility for a successful interview lies 
mainly with the worker who can be aware enough of 
himself or herself so as not to block the client’s 
expression of needs, who can be aware enough of 
the client to hear and help him express his needs, 
and who is aware enough of the agency’s functions 
and basic purpose so that these needs can be met 
as fully and constructively as possible. 


Oruer SEssIons 


N ADDITION TO these sessions, there were also meet- 
| ings on “Criteria for Determining Case Loads” 
and “Field Services.” That importance of the field 
supervisor’s job is receiving recognition is shown by 
the fact that this regional meeting, as well as others, 
arranged a separate session for a discussion of field 
services, what the district supervisor’s job is, and 


_ the methods of operation. 


Another meeting was on the “Plight of the Non- 
Resident.” One discussant showed that the present 
day plight of the non-resident arises from a variety 
of causes. Another discussant at this meeting men- 
tioned that even if residence restrictions are abolished, 
the problems of this group will be fundamentally 
the same as they are now and that members of this 
group will still frequently be in need of assistance 
and services. The abolishment of residence restric- 
tions would change the method of meeting needs. 


Tuis Ratep “Turee Stars” 


HE “OUTSTANDING” session of this regional meeting 
was undoubtedly the one on “Care and Comfort 
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of the Aged.” Under the chairmanship of the be- 
loved, irrepressible Mr. Bond, Commissioner, Mis- 
sissippi Department of Public Welfare, this proved 
to be a most interesting, amusing meeting with its 
content “full of meat.” The discussants were Miss 
Loula Dunn, Commissioner, Alabama State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and Miss Mildred Stoves, 
Director, Division of Public Assistance, Tennessee 
Department of Public Welfare. Miss Dunn spoke 
of what a program for care of the aged should in- 
clude, what facilities and institutions should be avail- 
able, and what services are needed for meeting the 
requirements of the aged group. Miss Stoves spoke 
of what the aged people want and that this aged 
group is made up of individual people who should 
be treated as individuals. A short summary like 
this fails to capture the ‘tone of an outstanding 
meeting such as this and one had to be there in 
order to appreciate it. 

The final session of the regional meeting was a 
panel discussion under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ellen Winston, Commissioner, North Carolina Board 
of Public Welfare. Under her able leadership the 
directors of seven of the states represented reviewed 
what their respective legislatures had or had not 
done in enacting public welfare legislation, and what 
effect this would have on the public welfare program 
in their respective states. 


“SINGING IN THE RAIN” 


HE “sociaAL HouR” was scheduled for 5:30 P.M. on 
rs first day of the meeting. As this hour arrived, 
moisture was falling from the heavens, but even this 
“unusual” weather did not dampen the spirits of 
the group. The “social hour” consisted of a dinner 
held at one of the near-by beach clubs and a most 
enjoyable time was had by all. Following a won- 
derful dinner, the group participated in community 
singing and informal entertainment. ~ 





EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 241) 


Their adoption throughout the United States would 
answer at least some of the perennial questions. I 
refer to the broadening of the tax base for the 
financing of public assistance so that federal and 
state funds supplement those of the local community; 
and to the principle that follows, namely, that set- 
tlement laws in the twentieth century are an an- 
achronism and should be abolished. 


Now is the time for us to renew our. efforts to 


move these lessons forward, out of the research re- 
ports into the statutes of the United States. The 
figures on employment and unemployment are as 
deceptive as women’s new fashions which cover up 
and distort the natural contours of the body by long 
skirts, bustles, and falsies! While over-all statistics 
on employment make unemployment almost mini- 
mal, and suggest that employment is maximal, the 
analysis of statistics by localities and regions reveals 
serious frictional and marginal unemployment. These 
are danger signals. We must move fast if we are 
to avoid repetition of widespread dislocation and the 
suffering that accompanies trial and error methods 
of dealing with unemployment. 

The American Public Welfare Association is one 
of the key agencies to give leadership in helping to 
apply the lessons learned from experience. History 
must not repeat itself. 

ArLIEN JoHnson, Dean 
Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Southern California 





“NOT BY BREAD ALONE” 
(Continued from page 245) 


known, but we didn’t. We waited until the com- 
munity became excited and put pressure on us before 
we did anything about it. The challenging motto 
“Our concern—Every child” has been at times a mere 
mockery. 


At tHE Cross-Roaps 


m I justiFiED in saying that we stand at the cross- 

roads? In emphasizing that we have come a 
long way? That we have made progress, and yet in 
holding forth the challenge that we must be more 
alert to the responsibility entrusted to us? 

We are all overworked. We are tired and often 
discouraged, but while children are being exploited 
and neglected, while babies are being swapped for a 
pair of shoes and sold for a mere pittance or smoth- 
ered and buried before their existence is known, can 
we afford to let down? 

“And when they came to the cross-roads they 
paused, looked back over the road they had come, 
renewed their courage and moved forward.” 

We have come to the cross-roads, we have paused, 
we have looked back over the road we have traveled. 


. May we now renew our courage and in the face of 


all obstacles may we move forward in our phi- 
losophy, in the right conception of our job, in 
having the proper sense of values, and in the faithful 
discharge of the responsibilities entrusted to us. 








SOUTHWESTERN STATES REGIONAL MEETING 


OF AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 





iTTLE Rock aND ARKANsas were hosts on Sep- 
L, tember 29 and 30 to the final regional meeting of 

1947, Just over three hundred people registered 
for the conference, making this the largest meeting 
APWA has ever held in this southwestern region. 
Nine states were represented. The major interests 
of the conference were centered around the problems 
of adequate assistance grants, resources in relation to 
grants, developments in the ADC program, and 
services for children. 

Governor Ben Laney officially welcomed the con- 
ference members. He reviewed the developments of 
the public welfare program in Arkansas and said 
that he felt the purpose of the program was to “help 
people to help themselves.” John Winters, Director, 
Texas State Department of Public Welfare, and 
member of the APWA Board of Directors, responded 
to the Governor’s welcome. 


FeperaL LEcIsLATION 


HE suBJECT OF legislation was the topic of the 
5 pal addresses given at the opening morning ses- 
sion. Sam Terry, Commissioner, Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and Vice-President of 
APWA, discussed objectives for federal legislation. 
He reviewed some of the discussions which had been 
held at past APWA meetings and told that these 
discussions had led to the formulation of the Welfare 
Policy Committee. In turn, this Committee had seri- 
ously considered what should be the common objec- 
tives for federal legislation for public welfare. This 
led to the formulation of the Public Welfare Plat- 
form. The principles set forth in this Platform were 
included in the Forand Bill. Hearings on this bill 
had resulted in the 1946 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. Following the enactment of these 
amendments the Welfare Policy Committee reviewed 
the Platform, and following the making of some 
minor revisions, the Platform was restated. The ob- 
jectives are again embodied in a bill introduced in 
Congress. This time, under bi-partisan sponsorship 
of Senator Cooper and Representative Forand. 

After giving this background, Mr. Terry then gave 
a comprehensive and careful review of the twelve 
points of the Platform. He concluded his remarks 
by strongly recommending that state and local public 
welfare people and those interested in the public 
welfare program should study the provisions of the 


Public Welfare Platform and also the provisions of 
the Cooper-Forand Bill. If we are to get desirable 
federal legislation in this session of Congress, it will 
be necessary for interested people all over the country 
to give strong support to these objectives. 


StaTeE LEcISLATION 


FTER Mr. Terry’s address, Howard L. Russell, 

Director of APWA, summarized the trends in 
state welfare legislation in 1947. In a few states, 
legislatures passed laws that appeared’ to be a definite 
set-back of the program and, in some cases, the 
amount of appropriations did not appear to be suff- 
cient to meet the basic needs of those requiring 
public assistance. Early in 1947, because of these 
examples, it appeared that public welfare was “having 
a bad year.” As the complete legislative picture 
became clear, it was evident, however, that con- 
sidering all the states together, public welfare was 
still moving forward. 

Mr. Russell commented that during the war years 
the general public, Congress, and state legislatures 
had been primarily interested in activities directly 
related to the war effort and had not paid much 
attention to public welfare. During that period we 
persuaded ourselves that we had “sold” public wel- 
fare and that a good job of interpretation had been 
done. With the war over, the public and law makers 
are again turning their attention to public welfare 
and we find that we must do a better job of ex- 
plaining what we are trying to do. The present 
situation offers people in public welfare an oppor- 
tunity to answer the questions being asked and to 
give a more complete explanation of our objectives. 


PREVENTION OF DEPENDENCY 


HOSE ATTENDING THE luncheon meeting on the 

second day of the conference heard an excellent 
and inspiring talk by Raymond Hilliard, Director, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, and member of the 
Board of Directors of APWA. His topic was “Pre- 
ventive Aspects of Public Assistance.” He stated that 
public welfare during its entire history had tended 
to confine its efforts to the alleviation of distress. 
While this objective is important, Mr. Hilliard stated 
that the prevention of need should be foremost in 
our thinking. Dependency must be attacked at its 
source. He then described two major developments 
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in Illinois which are aimed at the prevention of 
dependency. Through a system of clinics for trachoma 
control and the enactment of a law making com- 
pulsory the administration of silver nitrate at birth, 
the number of blind people in Illinois who were in 
need of public aid was being reduced. In another 
experiment, Illinois is studying the economic and 
social conditions in an area of the state where 
dependency is high, and the economy of this section 
is being reorganized. This in turn will affect the 
rate of dependency in the area. Mr. Hilliard stated 
that this type of work called for vision and courage. 
It is not an easy pattern, yet it is a challenge that 
public welfare people must accept. 


SociaL Hour 


HE Arkansas State DeparrMent of Public Wel- 
fare and the Arkansas Association of Public Wel- 
fare Workers were hosts at the “social hour” at the 
end of the first day. Arrangements were made for 
those. attending to visit the Old Territorial Capitol 
and to see the Historical Museum. After this, several 
entertainment acts were given and these were fol- 
lowed by refreshments. A most enjoyable time was 
had by all. 
The following summaries of the several sessions 
are presented as a report of the Southwestern States 
Regional Meeting. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Wo SESSIONS OF the conference were devoted to the 
; perro of child welfare services. The first of 
these was entitled “Local Services to Children.” The 
discussants and the audience reviewed the difficulties 
in establishing a complete child welfare program 
in a state which does not have legal provisions for 
many aspects of the child welfare program. Several 
states are attempting to revise their laws regarding 
children and to establish a Children’s Code, while 
others are attempting to secure legislation on special 
aspects of the child welfare program. The need for 
community understanding and acceptance of the child 
welfare program was discussed. Since, in this area 
of the country, it will be many years before qualified 
child welfare workers can be employed in -every 
county department, the need for public assistance 
workers to have a background and an understanding 
of child welfare was pointed out. 

The second session was on the subject of “Ad- 
ministration and Financing of Foster Care.” One 
of the two discussants at this meeting was from a 
state using state funds and having a state admin- 
istered program in the foster care field. The other 


discussant was from a state having a state admin- 
istered program, but having no state funds available 
for foster care. The experiences of these two states 
were outlined and these formed an excellent basis 
for discussion. The meeting revolved around Point 
No. 6 of the Public Welfare Platform (That the 
Federal Government participate financially in the 
cost of providing foster care to needy children under 
the supervision of the state.) 


RESOURCES 


NE OF THE MOsT interesting meetings of the con- 

ference was on “Resources in Relation to Assist- 
ance Grants.” In this meeting, the discussants and 
members of the audience had an opportunity to 
review what was being done in various states in 
regard to various resources, such as casual income, 
insurance, amount of property recipients may have, 
relative responsibility, lien laws, the earnings of older 
children, garden produce and other items. It was 
evident that as yet we do not have a common 
philosophy as to what should be the extent of 
resources allowed a recipient, and what use should 
be made of them. 

In the meeting, “Skill in Interviewing,” the role 
of the caseworker in this process was discussed. The 
amount of leadership the worker should exercise 
was reviewed. The meeting also talked about the 
physical setting for an interview and what effect 
this had on the results. 

In discussing medical care programs of various 
states and counties, it became evident that as yet 
we do not have any common pattern for our medical 
care programs. For example, the different counties 
in Kansas generally follow one of four general types 
of plans. These are fee schedule, medical insurance, 
county physician, and lump sum payment. The fee 
schedule plan is used in the largest number of 
counties in that state. Remarks by persons from 
other states present at the meeting indicated that 
these states also do not follow any common medical 
plan. Discussion also brought out that in many 
communities in this section, medical care is not ade- 
quate for those in need or for that part of the 
population who are normally self-supporting but 
unable to finance costs of medical care. 


SERVICES 


THER SESSIONS WERE devoted to the subjects of 
(] “Care and Comfort of the Aged” and “Services 
Related to Assistance Grants.” In the first meeting 
it was pointed out that the social and medical needs 
of the aged vary and that there is no one plan for 
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providing care for all of the aged. Many old folks 
want to and should live in their own homes, while 
others need custodial care in some type of a nursing 
home or institution. We are just beginning to study 
the social and recreational needs of the aged. The 
field of medicine is likewise just beginning to give 
serious attention to the study of the health problems 
of this particular group. In the second session men- 
tioned above, the group discussed what services could 
be and were being given by the staffs of county 
departments to the recipients of assistance. There 
was some discussion as to whether the granting of 
assistance was in itself part of the service program 
of an agency. It was pointed out that the agency 
has a responsibility to the members of its staff in 
clarifying its functions and objectives so that the 
worker fully understands his job. In this way, the 
worker can assist the individual in need to develop 
and realize his full potentialities as a member of 
society. 


SpEcIAL Groups 


aRL M. Kouns, Director, Colorado Department 
E of Public Welfare, acted as chairman of the 
meeting of state administrators. The local admin- 
istrators met at the same time under the leadership 
of Miss Ruth Bowman, Vice-Chairman, National 
Council of Local Administrators, and Executive Sec- 
retary, County Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
These were both interesting meetings and related 
directly to the problems of state and local directors. 
For the first time in this region, a meeting was 
held of field supervisors and representatives. Miss 
Mary Maud Reed, of the Kansas Field Staff, presided 
at the meeting. Those field representatives attending 
the session outlined briefly what their jobs and 
responsibilities were, what size an area they covered, 
and described something of their means of operation. 
Judging from the success of this session, this will 
not be the last time that the field representatives get 
together in this area. 

The final session of the conference was a panel 
discussion on the subject “How Adequate Should 
Assistance Standards Be.” John Winters, Director, 
Texas State Department of Public Welfare, presided 
in his excellent fashion. Miss Phyllis Osborn, Re- 
gional Representative, Kansas City, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, introduced the subject. She outlined what 
adequate assistance means and why it is necessary 
in the public welfare program. The five other mem- 
bers of the panel were from different states and 
each outlined the assistance standards in his par- 
ticular state. This gave the audience an opportunity 


to compare the standards of the various states. Fol- 
lowing this, there was discussion from the floor and 
between members of the panel. 





IS ADC EFFECTIVE? 
(Continued from page 252) 


family’s use of financial and non-financial services 
has resulted in its reintegration; the children are 
well cared for and have discarded their delinquent 
behavior, and the family has regained the respect 
of the community. The county’s comment is sig- 
nificant: “They could not have accepted ‘relief, 
but can accept a nationwide program based on the 
conviction that the family is a useful and valuable 
social unit, and that parents make a contribution to 
their children which is unique and more important 
than financial support. They have been able to plan 
for their children’s future with as much or perhaps 
more financial security than the average low-income 
family. The worker has maintained closer contact 
and on a longer time basis than would be likely on 
a general assistance program.” 


PuitosopHy Into Practice 


N REVIEWING THE county material it becomes evi- 

dent that, at least in these cases, the philosophy 
underlying the ADC program is being translated 
into practice. It is also evident that, without the 
flexibility and scope of this program this could not 
be achieved. Obviously little could be done without 
adequate grants. Non-financial services are of little 
avail to a family gnawed by financial insecurity. 
While all the families needed and received adequate 
financial assistance, half of them needed no help 
from the agency beyond the ADC grant. Without 
it, their son and daughters would have been denied 
the opportunities they grasped with such splendid 
results. Had the program remained on the strict 
matching basis on which it started, grants would 
have remained woefully inadequate. When we recall 
the connection between “poor” and “backward” there 
is little doubt as to the result—the meagre child 
grown to meagre adulthood. The State of Washing- 
ton was unwilling to have this result among its 
citizens and therefore, after utilizing federal match- 
ing to the utmost actually paid 81 per cent of the 
cost of the program. The investment which the 
people of Washington made in their children 
through this generous use of state funds has paid 
handsomely. In the State of Washington at least, 
ADC has proved to be effective. 
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NEWS ANU NUTES 





Pusiic RELATIONS 


NE OF THE BEsT issues of magazines published by 
0) state departments of public welfare that we have 
seen in recent months is the July 1947 issue of Public 
Welfare in Indiana, which is issued by the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare. The July num- 
ber of this magazine is devoted to the subject of 
public relations. The magazine contains seven fea- 
ture articles and these are all written on some phase 
of the main theme of the magazine. The seven 
authors include the State Administrator, a member 
of the State Board of Public Welfare, two county 
directors, the Executive Director of the Indiana 
Department of Commerce and Public Relations, an 
editorial writer from the Ft. Wayne News-Sentinal, 
and an article by the Secretary of the Family and 
Child Welfare Section of the Indianapolis Council 
of Social Agencies. 

Bringing these seven articles together in one issue 
has resulted in a most valuable publication and one 
that should be read by all people interested in public 
welfare, whether in Indiana or elsewhere in the 
country. 


Orrice News 


HE SIX REGIONAL MEETINGS of APWA in 1947 are 

now a matter of history. Much as we would like 
to spend time in reviewing the successes of these 
meetings, time does not allow it as plans must be 
made for future meetings. The climax of the 1947 
program of APWA will be reached in the Annual 
Round Table Conference which is to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, at the Hotel Carter, December 4-6. 
Plans for this annual meeting are well under way 
and a preliminary program will be sent out in the 
near future. 

October was a month of meetings of national 
committees of APWA. The Committee on Assistance 
Standards met in Chicago on October 7-8. Robert P. 
Wray, Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance, is Chairman of this Committee 
and presided at the various sessions. Ella Reed is 
Staff Secretary. Nine members of the Committee 
attended the meeting. 

As this issue of Pustic WELFARE goes to press, 
the Committee on Services to Children is scheduled 
to meet in Washington, D. C., on October 16 and 17. 


Dr. Ellen Winston, Commissioner, North Carolina 
State Board of Public Welfare, is Chairman. Staff 
Secretary to the Committee is Bess Craig. The Na- 
tional Membership Committee, under the chairman- 
ship of W. S. Terry, Jr., Commissioner, Louisiana 
State Department of Public Welfare, is scheduled to 
meet in Chicago late in October. The meeting dates 
are tentatively set for October 30 and 31. Russell 
Drake is Staff Secretary to this Committee. 

The Committee on Medical Care is planning a 
meeting in New York City in early November. Pat- 
rick A. Tompkins, Commissioner, Massachusetts 
State Department of Public Welfare, is Chairman 
of this Committee and is scheduled to preside at 
the Committee meeting. Howard Russell serves as 
Staff Secretary for this group. 

Field work on the community-wide survey, con- 
ducted by APWA for the Tulsa Council of Social 
Agencies, has been completed and Russell Drake, 


' Director of the Study, is now busily engaged in 
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writing the final report. 

Under the sponsorship of the Oklahoma State 
Department of Public Welfare, Ella W. Reed is 
conducting a three week institute in Oklahoma City 
for Oklahoma state field representatives, county direc- 
tors, and county supervisors. 

Howard Russell participated in a meeting in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on October 10, sponsored by 
the Community Chests and Councils. 


“Stick CHIcKs” 


OCAL NEWSPAPERS carried several articles about the 
3 recent regional meeting of APWA at Jackson- 
ville, Florida. One of the reports on the meeting was 
a little different than the type of article one generally 
finds in newspaper reporting of a public welfare 
meeting. Under the headline “You'll Find No. 
‘Frumps’ Among Welfare Workers,” the following 
article appeared in the September 23 issue of the 
Jacksonville Journal. 

“Persons who envision a dowdy woman in frumpy 
hat and low-heeled shoes when the title ‘welfare 
worker’ is mentioned would have been agreeably 
surprised at the ‘slick chick’ turnout for the regional 
meeting of the American Public Welfare Association 
here yesterday and today. 

“Welfare work has attained the dignity of a pro- 
fession and is attracting a higher type of personnel, 
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it was noted. Instead of being a project of private 
charitable enterprises, the care of the aged, the infirm 
and dependent children has become a multi-million 
dollar business, with a program as carefully worked 
out as that of any other big business. 

“In the opinion of one Journal reporter, the asso- 
ciation missed a good opportunity in not staging a 
beauty and charm contest to pick ‘Miss Southeastern 
Welfare Worker of 1947.’ 

“The idea was suggested, got a polite brush-off. 
Welfare work is serious business, and a beauty con- 
test might have appeared lacking in dignity and 
decorum. 

“Only a few of the welfare workers came dressed 
in the new stylish long skirts. New outfits cost 
money, and welfare workers will have to wait awhile 
to acquire new wardrobes on the salaries they make 
these days.” 


SociaL Security Stupy 


ENATOR EuceNe D. MiLuikin, Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Finance, has announced the ap- 

pointment of an Advisory Council to make a com- 
plete study of the Social Security program. This 
study is in accordance with a resolution introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Millikin and Senator 
George, the former Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. This resolution directs the Com- 
mittee on Finance “to make a full and complete 
investigation of Social Security with special refer- 
ence to coverage, benefits, and taxes, and authorizes 
appointment of an Advisory Council to assist and 
advise the Committee in the investigation.” 

The members of the Advisory Council named by 
Senator Millikin are as follows: 

Chairman: Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Rector of the 

University of Virginia and former Secretary of 

State 

Associate chairman: Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, of 

Harvard University 

Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Council of 

State Governments 


Dr. J. Douglas Brown, of Princeton University 
Malcolm H. Bryan, Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of the Trust Company of Georgia 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director, Social Insurance 
Activities, American Federation of Labor 

Miss Mary H. Donlon, Chairman of the New 
York State Workmen’s Compensation Board 
Adrien J. Falk, President of S & W Fine Foods, 
Inc. 


Marion B. Folsom, Treasurer of the Eastman 


Kodak Company 
M. Albert Linton, President of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 


John Miller, Assistant-Director of the National 
Planning Association 


Dr. William I. Myers, of Cornell University 
Emil Rieve, President of the Textile Workers 
Union and Vice-President of the C.1.O. 

Dr. Florence Sabin, formerly of Johns Hopkins 
University, member emeritus of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research 

S. Abbot Smith, President of the Thomas-Strahan 
Company 

Delos Walker, Vice-President of R. H. Macy and 
Company, Inc. 

Dr. Ernest Young, of Purdue University. 


Cost or MepicaLt Care 


OMPILED BY THE Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, the second edition 
of Bureau Memorandum No. 51, Medical Care and 
Costs in Relation to Family Income, has just been 
printed. It is a statistical source book of information 
relating to this subject. The second edition contains 
the basic data on illness and the receipt and costs of 
medical care that were included in the first edition. 
In addition it includes new sections on the economic 
characteristics of the population, vital statistics, health 
personnel and facilities, and voluntary hospital and 
medical care insurance. It is indeed a valuable 
source book. 
Copies are available at the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25. 


Pustic WELFARE WEEK 


INCE IT HAS BECOME a great American custom to 

have “weeks” in honor of various activities and 
subjects, we were interested in reading in a recent 
issue of the Hawaii Public Welfare Bulletin that the 
Governor of Hawaii had recently proclaimed a “Pub- 
lic Welfare Week.” 

The reason for this proclamation was that the 
Department of Public Welfare in the Territory of 
Hawaii is observing the tenth anniversary of its 
founding. The Governor’s proclamation in addition 
to commenting on the tenth anniversary mentioned 
that the Department of Public Welfare had become 
an integral part of governmental activities in Hawaii 
and that a public welfare program was necessary “in 
order that the blessings of security, health and hap- 
piness can be assured to all who live in Hawaii.” 
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OF INTEREST TO LOCAL DIRECTORS 





Executive CoMMITTEE MEETING 


HE Executive Committee of the National Council 
Ter Local Public Welfare Administrators held its 
second meeting of 1947 in Little Rock, Arkansas on 
September 28 and 29. This meeting was held in 
conjunction with APWA’s southwestern regional 
meeting which was held on September 29 and 30 
at Little Rock. Those attending the Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting were: Miss Ruth Bowman, Executive 
Secretary, City of St. Paul and County of Ramsey 
Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minnesota; Miss Lillie 
Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish Department of 
Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana; Peter Hal- 
sted, Director, Bergen County Welfare Department, 
Hackensack, New Jersey; William P. Sailer, Execu- 
tive Director, Philadelphia County Board of Assist- 
ance, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Ralph D. L. 
Price, Director, Saline County Social Welfare Board, 
Salina, Kansas. 

Due to the absence of the Chairman, Sam Thomp- 
son, Miss Bowman, Vice-Chairman of the National 
Council, presided at all of the Committee sessions. 
Letters from the various members of the Committee 
who were not able to attend were read. These letters 
expressed regrets that the person was unable to be 
present and also offered suggestions for the proposed 
program for the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council. This meeting will be held at the time of 
the APWA Annual Round Table in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 4, at the Hotel Carter. 

Ralph Price, Corresponding Secretary, has for- 
warded the following summary of topics that were 
discussed and decisions that were reached by the 
Committee. The following ten suggestions are a 
result of the Committee’s deliberations. 

1. That the staff of American Public Welfare 
Association be requested to have one of the Annual 
APWA Round Table topics devoted to proposed leg- 
islation—its problems and effects on local adminis- 
tration. 

2. That the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil be semi-formal in program outline. 

3. That the Chairman of the National Council 
chair the annual meetings and maintain time limits 
for all floor discussions. 

4. That a discussion leader be in charge of each 
of four topics as outlined below, with the chairman 


responsible for introductions and maintaining order. 

5. That the Editor of Pustic Wetrare be in- 
formed of the four topics for discussion and suggest 
that he publicize the topics in the monthly journal. 
This suggestion is made so as to give local admin- 
istrators over the nation an advance notice of what 
topics are planned for floor discussion and to urge 
them to prepare for some constructive discussion. 

6. That the sessions be planned as follows: 


Tuurspay, DecemsBer 4 


9:00 AMto 12 Noon General Session 
12:15 to 1:30 PM Luncheon, if arrangements 
can be made. 


2:00 to 2:15 PM Business meeting—election of 
officers. 

2:15 to 5:00 PM General Session. 

5:00 to 6:00 PM Social Hour. 


7. That the Executive Committee meet at 2 PM 
in the Headquarters Hotel on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 3. 

8. That the Chairman of the National Council 
appoint a nominating committee immediately and 
instruct said committee to contact proposed candi- 
dates to determine if they will be available for travel- 
ing to attend regional meetings of APWA and 
executive meetings. 

9. That during the business meeting of the Na- 
tional Council, the subject of methods of elections 
be discussed. It was the consensus of the members 
of the Committee that the by-laws of the organiza- 
tion should be amended, if necessary, to provide for 
a larger nominating committee. 

10. That the topics for discussion in the 1947 an- 
nual meeting be presented in the following order: 


A. Unified Public Welfare Program 
1. Overlapping of programs 
2. Cost of administration in overlapping pro- 
grams 
3. What is the ideal type of unified program 
B. State-Local Administrative Relationships 
1. Local participation in formulating policies 
and procedures 
2. Field Staff 
3. Reporting 
4. County Directors Association 
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C. Personnel 
1. Recruitment 
2. Salaries 
3. Staff development 
D. Public Welfare Interpretation 
1. To staff 
2. To board 
3. To client 
4. To general public 





NORTHEASTERN STATES 
(Continued from page 254) 


cial groups. Under the chairmanshsip of Mr. Udell 
LaVictoire, Supervisor of Field Services, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, the field super- 
visors and district representatives met and discussed 
their common problems and methods of operation. 
Miss Esther Lazarus, Assistant Director, Baltimore 
Department of Public Welfare, served as chairman 
of the caseworkers and casework supervisors group. 
This session discussed what APWA has and should 
have for caseworkers and casework supervisors. The 
group felt that APWA had been essentially an 
organization for administrative persons and that the 
Association’s program should be shifted to include 
the interests of a more inclusive group. 

Mr. William P. Sailer, Executive Director, Phil- 
adelphia County Board of Assistance, presided over 
the local directors discussion group, while the state 
administrators or their representatives were meeting 
in an informal discussion of their problems. 





Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING Directory changes have been re- 
5; pecker for the Pustic Wetrare Direcrory 1947 
published by the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (p. 17) 


The new address of Region II is Social Security Building, Third 
and Independence Avenue, $.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Arkansas 


Marvin C. Crittenden is now Director of the Social Service Di- 
vision, Department of Public Welfare. He replaces A. L. Bell 
who is now Administrative Assistant to the Director of the 
Crippled Children’s Division. (p. 34) 

Illinois 

Mrs. Robertine Fox is Acting Superintendent of Vermilion 
County Office of Illinois Public Aid Commission (pp. 77 and 82). 

Clem Steinbrecher is Township Supervisor of Quincy Township, 
Adams County, in Quincy (p. 79). 


Indiana (pp. 87-89) 


County 
Monroe 
Starke 


Director 
Mrs. Evelyn S. Martin 
Mrs. Esther Biederman 


Louisiana (p. 108) 
Parish Director 
Caldwell Tully L. McCrea, Acting 
Plaquemines-St. Bernard Edwin Ney Bruce, Acting 
Minnesota (pp. 134-136) 
County Executive Secretary 
Carver Mrs. Mabel Lemke 
Clay Raphael McMullen 
Hubbard Garrett Benson 
Lac qui Parle Ella Molter 
Lake of the Woods Raymond From 
Lincoln Chester Pearson 
Roseau Nathan Moore 
Wright M. D. Tyson 


Pennsylvania (p. 220) 


County 
Schuylkill 


Washington (p. 258) 


The correct name of the state agency is now the Department of 
Public Welfare which was formerly called the Department of Social 
Security. 


Executive Director 
Mrs. Helen R. Ball 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN THE National Council of Local | 
M Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Since the September issue of Pustic Wetrare, the 
following administrators have enrolled as Council 
members: 


Mr. Elby E. Ames, Kelso, Washington 

Mr. Jerrold Anderson, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 
Mr. Leo E. Aukerman, Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
Mr. C. A. Babcock, Webster, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Clara E. Beam, Hot Springs, Arkansas 
Mr. W. W. Braswell, Newland, North Carolina 
Mr. L. G. Deyton, Burnsville, North Carolina 
Mr. Glen E. Ehle, Phillips, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Doris Eldred, White Cloud, Michigan 

Mr. D. F. Ellen, Ellensburg, Washington 

Mr. N. H. Fender, Bamberg, South Carolina 
Mr. R. E. Gierhart, Darlington, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Jean MacAlpine Heer, Hillsboro, North Carolina 
Miss Wanda E. Herrick, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Mr. H. W. Hicks, Granville, New York 

Miss Gladys Hofmeister, Holyoke, Colorado 

Mr. Frank Keena, Ashland, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Mayda J. Killeen, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Geneva E. Lindquist, Ludington, Michigan 
Mr. Carl O. Loomis, Portage, Wisconsin 

Mr. Merton W. McKinley, Vinton, Iowa 

Mrs. Ethlyn Montgomery, Tallulah, Louisiana 
Miss Berna Potthast, Killdeer, North Dakota 
Miss Genevieve M. Quinn, East Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Jewell Rothletter, Clarkesville, Georgia 
Mrs. Alice M. Rosequist, Norton, Massachusetts 
Mr. John T. Rusk, Pasco, Washington 

Mrs. Eliza P. Shaw, Laurinburg, North Carolina 
Mrs. Mattie L. Shuler, Greenwood, Mississippi 
Mrs. Ethel E. Smith, Monticello, Arkansas 

Mrs. Frances E. Stanley, Eagle, Colorado 

Mrs. Eleanor G. Starr, Richland Center, Wisconsin 
Miss Leona Upton, Mendenhall, Mississippi 

Mrs. Emma M. Van Selus, Granite Falls, Minnesota 
Mr. Edgar E. Wheeler, Warsaw, New York 























APWA 


RUUNU TABLE CONFERENCE 


DECEMBER 4—6, 1947 
HOTEL CARTER—CLEVELAND, OHIO 





December 4 
Annual Meetings of State and Local Administrators’ Councils 


December 5-6 
Panel Discussions 
I. Preventing Dependency 
II. Social Legislation and the 80th Congress 


Round Tables 


Personnel 
Field Supervision 
School and Agency 
Services to Children 
Administrative Services 
Plight of the Non-Resident 
Standards in Public Assistance 
Medical Care in Public Welfare 
Institutions — License and Inspection 
Basic Casework Services in Public Welfare 
Citizen Board’s Responsibilities in Public Welfare 
Relationship of Union Welfare Funds to Public Assistance 
Impact of Proposed Federal Legislation on Local Administration 
Relationship of Public-Private Agencies in Community Planning 


Social Get-Together, December 4, 5:00 to 6:00 P. M. 
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